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REVIEW,  ETC. 


A  terrible  calamity  overtook  the  train  of  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Company  on  the  29th  of  August.  It  spread  desolation  and 
mourning  throughout  hundreds  of  families  in  the  land.  In  the  spe¬ 
cial  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Company,  approved 
by  the  Board,  and  just  published,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  disaster,  and  not  a  word  of  sympathy  is  expressed 
for  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Twenty-four  human  beings  were 
killed,  and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  were  more  or  less  severely 
wmunded,  under  circumstances  of  great  aggravation  ;  and  yet  all  is 
passed  by  without  a  syllable  of  kindly  notice  or  commiseration. 
Even  an  Indian  could  scarcely  have  been  trained  to  such  unnatural 
indifference.  This  painful  feature  of  the  Report,  which  will  be  re¬ 
membered  against  the  Company,  at  least  during  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  maxim  that 
“  Corporations  have  no  souls” — a  maxim  recognized  only  at  law. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  a  bold,  stern,  selfish, 
uncompromising  effort  to  screen  themselves  from  all  responsibility. 
There  is  the  most  disdainful  repudiation  of  blame  in  anything  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  transaction.  If  the  train  had  to  be  run  over  the 
road  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  this  Committee  find 
nothing  to  alter.  They  utterly,  and  thoroughly,  and  from  beginning 
to  end,  reject  the  idea  of  error  in  the  regulations  of  the  Company, 
or  in  the  conduct  of  their  officers.  The  exaggerated  style  of  self¬ 
vindication,  shows  the  high  estimate,  entertained  by  the  Company, 
of  their  own  wisdom  in  regulating  and  managing  the  road.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  subject  this  wisdom  to  an  examination.  I  have  no  private 
ends  to  answer.  Personally  acquainted  with  all  the  gentlemen,  who 
sign  this  Report,  except  two,  and  well  acquainted  with  some  of  them, 
I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  work  of  exposing  the  sophistry  of  their 
Report,  and  of  convicting  them  of  errors  both  in  principles  and  in 
facts. 

It  is  almost  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  community  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Company,  in  the  running  of 
their  trains,  need  revision.  Before  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  of  the  train,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  some  of  the  principal 
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defects  in  the  management  of  the  road,  as  exemplified  in  the  late 
awful  disaster. 

I.  It  is  a  great  and  dangerous  error  to  allow  express  trains  to 
meet  each  other  in  motion ,  on  a  single  track.  Few  Railroad  Com¬ 
panies,  if  any,  tolerate  such  adventure.  Two  trains,  whose  usual 
speed  is  each  thirty  miles  an  hour,  rush  towards  each  other  with  a 
powrer  and  momentum  almost  inconceivable.  No  wonder  that  a 
Western  gentleman  on  the  train  of  the  29th,  before  the  accident 
occurred,  was  alarmed  at  the  very  idea  that  two  express  trains, 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  had  a  right  to  the  road  at  the  same 
time.  The  Amboy  Company,  however,  seem  to  think  that,  with  the 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  a  printed  word  of  caution  is  the  talis¬ 
man  to  prevent  all  evil.  Does  the  Company  forget  the  terrible 
smash  of  the  passenger  trains  near  SpotswTood  two  or  three  years 
ago  ?  Does  the  Company  forget  that,  only  last  winter,  two  freight 
trains  ran  into  each  other,  near  Palmyra,  on  a  perfectly  straight 
road ,  where  each  could  see  the  other  two  miles  off  f  The  tempta¬ 
tions  to  get  first  to  the  switch,  or  to  the  half-way  stake,  counteract  in 
a  great  measure  all  printed  precautions.  Who  that  understands 
human  nature,  would  consider  it  safe  to  trust  swift  passenger  trains, 
running  towards  each  other,  to  printed  regulations,  whose  caution  is 
thwarted  by  the  very  circumstances  in  which  it  is  enjoined?  More¬ 
over,  when  the  disappointed  train  commences  backing,  the  engineer 
is  unconsciously  liable  to  back  too  fast,  in  order  not  to  lose  more 
time,  when  so  much  has  been  already  wasted.  Sometimes,  too,  as 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  case  on  the  day  of  the  disaster,  the 
engineer  gets  vexed  and  worried  at  being  obliged  to  back  his  train 
so  far,  and  opens  his  steam  valve  under  the  unsteady  motion  of  pro¬ 
fessional  excitement.  The  community  in  general  condemn  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  regulation  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  wisdom  in  the  rule 
which  authorizes  express  trains,  running  in  opposite  directions,  to 
meet  each  other  on  a  single  track,  away  from  stations. 

II.  Another  defective  and  inexpedient  regulation  is  the  one  re¬ 
quiring  the  conductor  to  go  on  with  the  train,  after  waiting  ten 
minutes.  It  is  not  even  sure  of  saving  time,  which  is  the  great  plea 
for  its  adoption.  For  example,  on  the  29th  of  August,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  train,  which  met  the  accident,  had  to  back  2  or  3  miles,  and 
according  to  the  rules  at  a  reduced  speed  ;  and  if  no  accident  had 
occurred,  it  would  have  left  Burlington  later,  certainly  not  earlier, 
than  if  it  had  stopped  there  until  the  New  York  train  came  up.  So 
the  train  from  New  York,  on  the  same  supposition,  was  delayed  on 
that  day  several  minutes  owing  to  the  reduced  speed  of  the  backing 
train,  and  from  the  necessity  of  waiting  until  the  latter  could  get  on 
the  turn-out.  Furthermore,  suppose  that  the  train  from  Philadelphia 
had  reached  the  stake  between  Burlington  and  Florence  first ,  then 
the  New  York  train  would  have  had  to  back  a  mile  or  tw'o,  and  get 
on  the  turn-out,  thereby  losing  at  least  five  minutes,  in  addition  to 
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the  twenty  it  had  already  lost.  The  regulation  tolerating  such  con¬ 
tingencies,  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  inexpedient.  The  wisest  and 
safest  rule  is  to  require  the  train  that  comes  to  Burlington  or  Borden- 
town  behind  time,  to  wait  there  until  the  other  train  comes  along ,  or 
until  the  telegraph  gives  information.  There  is  a  telegraph  in  the 
Company’s  office,  which  is  worked  by  one  of  their  own  employees,  f 
which  can  be  used  in  times  of  emergency,  on  every  day  if  deemed 
best,  and  thus  unforeseen  events  may  be  provided  for,  when  they 
occur.  On  the  29th  of  August,  what  was  done  ?  After  waiting  ten 
minutes,  the  Conductor  telegraphs  at  11.02,  and  learns  that  the  New 
York  train  had  left  Bordentown  at  10.56.  He  therefore  had  the 
certain  knowledge  that  that  train  was  already  a  good  distance  between 
Bordentown  and  Burlington.  What  then  ?  Hoes  he  wait  ?  No,  he 
pushes  on  according  to  rule ,  and  with  the  certainty  that  one  of  the 
trains  must  necessarily  lose  time  by  the  operation  ;  and  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  New  York  train,  which  “connects  with  the  south,” 
shall  lose  five  minutes  more,  in  addition  to  the  twenty  minutes  it  has 
already  lost,  or  whether  the  Philadelphia  train  shall  be  pushed  back 
a  couple  of  miles,  and  be  no  better  off,  if  not  worse  off,  than  if  it  had 
remained  at  Burlington.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  passengers 
become  dissatisfied,  if  the  train  should  wait.  Now  every  passenger 
knows  that  nothing  dissatisfies  him  so  much  as  to  go  hack ,  especially 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  it  was  a  neck  and  neck  race  for  the  turn¬ 
out,  and  if  the  train  backed  at  all,  it  must  back  two  or  three  miles  to 
the  place  of  starting. 

The  only  contingency  in  which  no  time  is  lost,  is  when  one  train 
happens  to  get  to  the  turn-out  just  in  time  to  get  on  it  before  the 
other  train  comes  up.  Such  an  occurence  is  a  rare  one  among  a 
thousand  chances  to  the  contrary. 

Admitting,  however,  that  no  time  is  lost  by  the  rule,  I  maintain 
that  the  rule,  allowing  trains  to  proceed,  is  a  bad  one,  because  it 
diminishes  the  responsibility  of  the  engineers  to  be  up  to  their  time. 
On  all  railroads  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  time-table 
be  rigidly  observed  ;  and  where  there  is  only  a  single  track,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  punctuality  is  greatly  increased.  But  let  the  engineers 
and  conductors  understand  that  to  be  behind  time  may  be  of  no  great 
consequence  to  the  opposite  train — which  is  allowed  to  advance  after 
waiting  ten  minutes — and  the  tendency  is  to  encourage  carelessness 
in  this  momentous  matter,  or,  at  least,  to  diminish  the  motives  to 
exact  punctuality.  On  the  29th  of  August,  the  train  from  New 
York  was  20  minutes  behind  time.  IVhy  was  this  ?  No  reason  has 
ever  been  given  to  excuse  this  great  violation  of  the  printed  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  Amboy  directors  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  New 
Jersey  Company,  and  state  that  the  train  “  arrived  at  New  Brunswick 
behind  time.”  Why  was  an  express  train  twenty  minutes  behind 
time,  in  a  distance  of  31  miles  ?  It  is  obvious  that,  where  such  neg¬ 
ligences  occur,  there  is  no  adequate  sense  of  the  importance  of  ful- 
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filling  the  requirements  of  the  time-table;  and  it  is  just  as  obvious 
that  such  negligences  will  be  liable  to  repetition,  unless  the  con¬ 
ductors  and  engineers  are  made  to  realize  that  loss  of  time  is  followed 
by  serious  consequences.  This  very  rule,  which  requires  a  train  to 
go  forward,  after  waiting  ten  minutes,  interferes  with  official  respon¬ 
sibility  in  keeping  the  trains  in-  subjection  to  the  time-table  ;  and  I 
have  before  shown  that  it  does  not  save  much,  if  any,  time,  in  the 
long  run.  It  is  a  bad  regulation. 

III.  Another  defective  regulation,  dependent  upon  the  other  two, 
is  the  running  of  passenger  trains  backwards  at  fast  rates.  There 
are  six  reasons  which  make  the  backing  of  trains  much  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  their  forward  motion.  In  the  first  place,  the  engineer,  who 
has  charge  of  the  motive  power,  cannot  well  observe  what  is  behind 
him,  and  cannot  see  the  track  at  all  in  a  straight  course,  unless  he  leans 
over,  and  then  can  only  partially  observe  what  is  on  one  side  of  the 
train.  On  the  29th  of  August,  the  engineer  knew  nothing  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  until  it  was  over.  Another  cause  of  additional  danger  in 
backing  is  that,  whilst  the  engine  is  provided  with  what  is  called  a 
cow-catcher,  or  a  contrivance  to  remove  obstacles  from  the  track, 
the  rear  car  is  exposed  to  be  thrown  off  by  whatever  impediment 
happens  to  be  in  the  way.  A  third  reason  is  the  inherent  difficulty, 
on  mechanical  principles,  of  preserving  backward  motion  in  a  right 
line.  Let  any  one  make  the  experiment  on  a  child’s  railroad  or 
wagon,  and  he  will  find  the  difficulty,  even  the  impossibility,  of 
pushing  it  back  on  the  same  line  on  which  he  drew  it  forward.  A 
backing  train  cannot  turn  a  curve  at  the  same  rate  as  an  advancing 
one,  without  running  greater  danger.  Even  in  backing  on  a  straight 
track,  especially  if  the  train  be  a  long  one,  there  is  always  consider¬ 
able  hazard ;  and  at  a  high  speed,  very  great  hazard.  The  pressure 
on  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  is  much  greater  in  backing  than  in  going 
forward  ;  and  the  chances  of  running  off  the  track  are  more  numer¬ 
ous.  In  the  fourth  place,  when  accidents  occur  in  backing,  they  are 
liable  to  be  on  a  larger  scale,  and  more  serious,  than  when  going 
forward.  If  the  rear  car  gets  off  the  track  when  going  fifteen  miles 
an  hour,  the  wreck  of  the  whole  train  is  almost  inevitable.  Not  only 
is  the  right  line  most  easily  broken  by  backward  motion,  but  when 
broken,  it  more  quickly  extends  the  damage  over  the  whole  train. 
The  divergence  of  the  rear  car  speeds  sure  calamity  to  its  fellows. 
A  fifth  reason  of  the  increased  danger  in  backing  is,  that  when  the 
engine  is  thrown  off,  and  the  accident  happens  in  front,  the  motive 
power  is  stopped  at  once,  whereas  in  backing  the  power  continues  in 
motion  on  the  rails.  This  terrible  fact  greatly  aggravated  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  late  disaster.  The  engine  kept  up  its  swift  revolutions 
and  energetic  strokes  in  the  midst  of  crashing  timbers  and  dying 
agonies.  In  the  sixth  place,  backing  trains  are  more  dangerous  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  out  of  time  and  unexpected  ;  and  the  engine 
being  behind,  cannot  be  seen  by  travellers,  nor  is  it  likely  to  give 
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the  same  signs  of  its  approach.  In  view  of  these  various  reasons,  I 
maintain  that  the  backing  of  trains,  and  especially  of  express  trains 
filled  with  human  beings,  is  a  very  dangerous  experiment;  and  the 
regulation  of  the  Company,  authorizing,  and  in  certain  cases  requir¬ 
ing,  this  backward  motion  even  for  two  or  three  miles,  is  a  bad  regu¬ 
lation,  and  ought  to  be  changed. 

These  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  defective  management  of  this 
great  i^ilroad  will,  I  doubt  not,  commend  themselves  to  the  great 
mass  of  intelligent  and  observing  persons.  The  Amboy  Company, 
however,  show  in  their  late  Report  a  tenacity  of  preconceived  rules, 
and  an  obstinacy  of  opinion,  rarely  to  be  encountered.  They  say 
that  they  “  have  reviewed  the  regulations  of  the  Company  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  if  any,  and  what  alterations  could  be  suggested  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  passengers  and  trains;  and  they  are  constrained  to 
say  [the  public  will  judge  what  sort  of  constraint  is  laid  upon  them] 
that  they  consider  the  present  regulations  better  than  any  that  has 
been  proposed  for  running  trains  on  single  track  roads,  and  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  them  to  be  so,  even  in  the  recent  case  of  disas¬ 
ter .”  Oh,  gentlemen,  do  you  point,  in  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  your 
rules,  to  your  bleeding  and  dying  victims  ?  Do  you  add  insult  to 
injury,  and  mockery  to  massacre  ?  So  it  seems  to  me.  Well  that 
corporations  have  no  souls,  if  such  are  their  specimens  of  rationality 
and  evidences  of  existence. 

In  the  Company’s  Report,  all  the  blame  is  laid  upon  Dr.  Heinakin. 
The  logic  is  wonderful :  “  Had  he  been  at  home ,  there  would  have 
been  no  accident!”  The  way,  then,  to  prevent  blundering  regula¬ 
tions  from  killing  people,  is  to  keep  them  within  doors  !  This  sen¬ 
tence  might  be  retorted  upon  the  Company’s  rules  and  officers  in  a 
thousand  ways,  with  much  more  righteousness  of  application  than 
against  the  careless  and  unwarned  driver  of  the  vehicle.  It  is  my 
object  now,  with  no  unkind  feeling  towards  the  Company  or  its  offi¬ 
cers,  but  with  a  sacred  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
to  charge  the  chief  blame  of  the  accident  upon  the  Company’s  em¬ 
ployees,  and  upon  the  Company,  who,  not  only  employ  but  vindicate 
them.  Their  act  was  the  act  of  the  Company,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
make  it  theirs,  in  vindicating  their  employees  from  all  blame.  The 
Report  says :  “  The  'proper  lookout  on  the  part  of  the  brakemen, 
conductor,  and  engineer,  was  observed ;  the  speed  was  usual  and 
lawful;  the  warning  whistle  was  sounded ;  and  all  due  diligence , 
vigilance  and  precaution,  were  studiously  and  scrupulously  practised.” 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “  damning  by  faint  praise,”  the  Company 
here  show  that  the  same  thing  can  be  done  with  a  vengeance  by 
overwhelming  praise.  Let  us  calmly  and  dispassionately  examine 
this  programme  of  vindication. 

1.  “  The  proper  lookout  on  the  part  of  the  brakemen ,  conductor , 
and  engineer ,  was  observed The  testimony  before  the  coroner’s 
jury,  shows  that  the  brakeman  on  the  front  platform  of  the  rear  car 
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had  left  his  allotted  post  of  observation,  because  he  could  not  see  the 
track  sufficiently  well,  and  that  while  in  the  act  of  returning  to  his 
assigned  post,  he  was  caught  at  the  time  of  the  accident  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  car,  and  was  thrown  among  its  fragments  without  seeing 
horses  and  carriage.  His  “  proper  lookout”  was,  therefore,  no  look¬ 
out  at  all.  He  was  out  of  his  place,  and  saw  nothing. 

The  other  brakeman  has  a  seat  in  the  gig-top  on  the  engine  truck, 
with  his  face  to  the  rear  of  the  train — a  very  wise  plan.  But  what 
is  his  duty,  and  how  did  he  act  ?  Let  us  quote  from  the  testimony. 
“  Q.  Is  it  your  duty  to  watch  that  the  cross-roads  are  clear  ?  A.  I 
do  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  do  so.  Q.  Did  you  see  the  cars  strike 
the  horses  ?  A.  Yes,  I  was  looking  back,  and  when  I  saw  the  horses, 
it  was  too  late.  Q.  Too  late  for  what  ?  A.  To  ring  the  bell,  or 
prevent  the  accident ;  I  tried  to  ring  the  bell,  but  couldn’t;  suppose 
something  was  the  matter  with  the  rope.  Q.  Where  were  you  when 
the  accident  happened  ?  A.  I  was  standing  on  the  brake-house .”*  It 
appears,  then,  that  this  brakeman  was  out  of  his  place,  which  pur¬ 
posely  confined  his  view  exclusively  to  the  rear ;  and  was  standing 
up  in  another  place,  probably  to  look  at  the  opposite  train.  At  any 
rate,  he  did  not  see  the  obstruction,  until  the  accident  happened,  and 
then  the  bell-rope  was  “  foul.”  His  “proper  lookout,”  therefore, 
involved  three  things :  he  was  out  of  his  seat ;  he  saw  nothing  in 
time  to  prevent  the  disaster,  and  his  rope  was  out  of  order. 

How  was  it  with  the  conductor  ?  He  says  that  he  changed  his 
position  to  the  left  side,  but  does  not  say  whether  he  was  looking 
forward,  or  backward,  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  He  says,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  saw  the  brakeman  who  ought  to  have  been  in  the  gig- 
top,  and  as  the  brakeman’s  position  was  nearer  the  engine,  the  con¬ 
ductor  was,  of  course  looking  forward  at  that  time.  Inasmuch  as 
other  testimony  proves  that  the  dust  on  the  left  side  prevented  the 
view  of  the  track  in  backing,  the  conductor  either  chose  that  side  as 
the  best  to  observe  the  opposite  train,  or  he  did  not  show  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  choosing  the  dusty  side  for  watching  the  rear  of  the  train. 
His  “  proper  lookout”  was  without  any  useful  result,  and  as  ineffi¬ 
cient  for  the  prevention  of  the  accident  as  if  he  had  chosen  it  on 
purpose. 

The  engineer  s  lookout  was  none  whatever,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident ;  for  he  was  inside  the  engine-house,  unconsciously  backing 
his  engine  on  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  fireman  said  that  he 

*  The  brake-house  is  on  the  baggage  car,  and  not  far  from  the  gig-top.  The  former 
was  on  a  car  belonging  to  the  New  Jersey  Company  ;  but  the  gig-top  was  the  brake- 
man’s  place,  whilst  on  the  Amboy  train,  the  brake-house  allows  the  person  to  look 
either  forwards  or  backwards.  The  Regulations  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Com¬ 
pany  is  as  follows:  “  Brakemen  shall  always  be  in  their  places  when  the  train 
starts  ( one  in  the  gig-top  on  the  tender,  another  on  the  front  platform  of  the  last 
passenger  car),  and  not  leave  them  while  the  train  is  in  motion ;  they  shall  have  the 
bell-rope  in  their  hand,  and  watch  the  train  constantly,  and  be  prepared  to  give  and 
obey  the  signals  promptly.”  The  “proper  lookout”  on  the  occasion  was  thus 
against  the  rules  of  the  Company. 
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looked  out  once  in  a  while,  but  “  thought  it  would  be  useless  to  keep 
a  constant  lookout.”  Besides,  he  added,  “I  have  merely  to  watch 
the  front  of  the  track.” 

Who  can  say,  in  view  of  this  testimony,  that  there  was  a  “  proper 
lookout”  on  the  ill-fated  train  ?  The  fact  is  that  not  one  of  the 
officers  was  looking  at  the  crossing  at  the  time,  except  the  forward 
brakeman  who  took  a  glance,  just  as  the  horses  came  on  the  track, 
and  too  late  to  prevent  the  accident,  even  if  his  bell-rope  had  been 
in  order.  If  the  Company  maintain  that  there  was  a  “proper  look¬ 
out”  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  they  deserve,  and  are  likely  to  get, 
the  severest  chastisement  that  a  strong  and  indignant  public  opinion 
can  administer. 

2.  The  Company  next  maintain,  that  the  speed  was  usual  and 
lawful.  The  engineer  on  the  wrecked  train  admits  that  he  was  going 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  whilst  the  engineer  on  the  other  train  said 
that  he  was  going  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  only  “  following”  the 
backing  train.  The  conductor,  also,  allows,  that  the  rate  was  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and,  perhaps,  “  a  little  faster  some  of  the  way.”  The 
testimony  of  the  passengers  and  of  the  spectators,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  is,  that  the  speed  was  very  uncommon  and  alarming.  It  seems 
to  have  excited  general  attention,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  cars. 
A  farmer,  in  seeing  the  train  pass,  observed  to  some  of  his  family  : 
“  There  will  be  a  smash  up.”  The  engineer  was,  no  doubt,  going  at 
a  very  high  and  unlawful  speed.  A  moderate  rate  could  never  have 
produced  the  awful  results  that  followed.  There  was,  unfortunately, 
on  that  day,  an  unusually  strong  temptation  for  the  engineer  to  in¬ 
crease  his  speed.  Both  trains  were  behind  time,  one  of  them  twenty, 
and  the  other  ten,  minutes  ;  and  the  distance  to  be  run  back  was 
about  two  and  a  half  miles — a  very  long  distance  to  back  a  train. 
The  probabilities  of  the  case,  therefore,  go  to  confirm  the  testimony 
of  the  passengers  and  spectators  ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  New  York  train  that  the  speed  was  generally  about 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  is  as  near  the  truth  as  any  other.  It  was  an 
unusual  speed.  It  was  an  unsafe  speed  in  a  backing  train.  The 
statement  in  the  Report,  that  the  rails  were  “  new,”  and  weighed 
“  sixty-four  pounds  to  the  yard,”  conveys  information,  but  is  no  ex¬ 
tenuation  for  this  rapid,  retrograde  motion. 

There  is,  under  the  circumstances,  a  singular  plea  for  fast  motion 
in  the  Report:  “Besides,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that,  in  meet¬ 
ing  such  obstructions  on  the  road,  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  which,  in 
case  of  collision,  would  probably  sweep  the  impediment  off  the  road, 
without  injury  to  the  train,  is  much  safer  than  a  low  rate  of  speed, 
which  would  oblige  the  train  to  encounter  and  embarrass  itself  with 
the  obstruction,  without  removing  it  from  the  track.”  P.  7.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  the  impediment  in  this  instance  did  do  “  injury  to  the 
train,”  the  reasoning  of  the  Company,  or  at  least  an  inference  from 
it,  is,  that  the  backing  train  ought  to  have  gone  at  “  a  higher  rate 
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of  speed.”  If  the  remark  has  a  complete  application  to  the  case, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour  seems  not  to  be  fast  enough  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Company,  to  secure  a  backing  train  against  acci¬ 
dents  !  After  the  above  statement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  maintain,  that  the  high  speed  of  their  train,  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster,  was  a  “lawful”  one;  and  if  that  high  speed  was  “usual,” 
it  only  makes  out  the  case  worse  for  themselves.  All  impartial 
people  now  believe,  that  the  train  was  going  backwards  with  a  very 
dangerous  velocity,  and  that  such  velocity  rendered  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  engineer  to  check  it  in  time  to  avoid  accidents,  even  if 
he  had  been  on  the  lookout ! 

3.  The  Company  further  declare,  that  the  warning  whistle  was 
sounded.  The  Coroner’s  jury,  however,  who  spent  four  days  in 
examining  witnesses,  under  oath,  declare  the  contrary.  But  that  is 
nothing  to  the  Company !  The  Report  adds :  “  The  Coroner’s  jury, 
it  is  true,  say  that  the  engineer  did  not  observe  the  rules  and  law 
respecting  blowing  the  whistle.”  And,  in  the  next  sentence,  the 
Report  affirms,  that  “the  warning  whistle  was  sounded.”  Let  us 
look  into  this  matter  a  little. 

The  testimony  about  the  whistle  is  contradictory. 

(1.)  Passengers  in  the  train,  spectators  on  the  road  near  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  the  persons  in  the  carriage,  all  testify  that  they  did  not 
hear  the  whistle  blow  at  the  river  road  crossing.  This  testimony 
is  strong  and  direct. 

(2.)  The  engineer  of  the  train,  after  he  had  seen  the  injury  he  had 
inflicted  upon  many  human  beings,  declared  in  the  agony  of  ingenu¬ 
ous  and  natural  sorrow,  “  0,  if  I  had  only  Mowed  that  whistle ,  those 
persons  would  not  have  been  killed. ”  The  conductor  then  said, 
“  You  did  blow  the  whistle.”  But  the  engineer  persisted  in  denying 
it,  and  said,  “  No,  I  didn't.”  I  am  aware  that  an  effort  is  made  to 
exculpate  the  engineer,  by  the  plea  that  he  was  temporarily  crazy, 
and  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying  !  But  his  words  were  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  and  they  were  ut¬ 
tered  in  honest  moments,  and  under  circumstances  of  solemnity, 
which  gave  them  the  emphasis  almost  of  a  death-bed  confession.  The 
engineer  twice  declared  to  the  conductor  that  he  did  not  blow  the 
whistle,  and  said  the  same  thing  to  other  persons ;  this  was  his 
original  testimony. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  respectable  witnesses  declare  that  they  did 
hear  the  whistle  blow.  The  Company’s  Report  states  that  fourteen 
persons  heard  the  whistle,  including  the  engineer,  two  other  officials, 
John  Rodgers,  and  John  R.  Rodgers,  the  two  latter  being  one  and  the 
same  man,  who  was  foreman  of  the  Coroner’s  jury,  and  who  signed 
the  verdict  which,  according  to  the  Company’s  Report,  denies  that 
the  whistle  was  sounded.*  It  is  indeed  true  that  positive  testi- 

*  Mr.  Rodgers  said,  at  his  examination,  that  “it was  his  impression  that  the 
whistle  was  sounded.”  Mr.  Rodgers  says  that  the  verdict  only  denies  that  the 
whistle  was  rightly  sounded.  But  the  Company,  and  almost  everybody,  have  put  the 
other  interpretation  upon  it. 
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mony  goes  farther  than  negative ;  but  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  event  must  be  carefully  pondered,  and  perhaps  a  strict  exami¬ 
nation  will  enable  us  to  reconcile  the  positive  and  negative  testi¬ 
mony.  There  are  two  theories  wrhich  will  harmonize  all  the  tes¬ 
timony.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  number  of  whistles  were 
sounded  on  that  day  by  both  trains.  The  Report  affirms  that  “  the 
whistle  was  repeatedly  blown,”  and  further,  that  “the  29th  of  Au¬ 
gust  was  a  still  day,  and  that  there  was  but  little  wind”  to  render 
the  whistle  inaudible  anywhere,  along  the  whole  route  travelled  back¬ 
wards.  Now,  what  is  more  natural  in  the  first  place,  than  that  a 
witness,  not  attending  particularly  to  the  circumstances,  should, 
after  the  accident,  be  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  whistles 
(which  were  all  sounded  within  the  space  of  five  minutes),  and  think 
that,  because  he  heard  one  or  two  blows  of  the  whistle,  he  therefore 
heard  the  one  that  ought  to  have  been  sounded  at  the  last  crossing  ? 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harvey,  the  Express 
Agent,  one  of  the  thirteen,  who  was  located  near  the  conductor. 

Q.  “How  long  before  the  collision,  did  you  hear  the  whistle?  A. 
Am  not  sure  of  the  distance  ;  think  about  half  a  mile.  Q.  How 
long  after  the  blow,  did  the  break-up  take  place?  A.  Some  two  or 
three  minutes .  Q.  Did  you  hear  any  sound  of  the  whistle  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  collision  ?  A.  I  did  not."  Mr.  Harvey’s  testimony 
proves  that  the  whistle  may  have  been  blown  at  the  preceding  cross¬ 
ing,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  off,  but  not  at  the  one  “  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  collision.”  For  the  whistle  at  each  particular  crossing  is 
heard  only  a  few  seconds  before  the  cars  reach  it.  Mr.  Harvey  does 
not  prove  what  the  Company  endeavour  to  make  out.  The  testimony 
of  some  of  the  other  witnesses  may  also  be  explained  on  the  same 
theory  as  Mr.  Harvey’s. 

There  is  another  theory  which  may  assist  in  reconciling  the  con¬ 
flicting  testimony ;  namely,  some  of  the  witnesses  may  have  heard 
the  whistle  of  the  other  train.  Let  the  reader  consider  that  the  day 
was  a  “  still  one  ;  the  sound  of  all  the  whistles  came  from  the  same 
direction  ;  and  the  two  trains  were  quite  close  together,  not  more, 
probably,  than  half  a  mile  apart.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  there¬ 
fore,  that  some  of  the  passengers  might  have  supposed  that  the 
whistle,  which  really  came  from  the  other  train,  was  sounded  by 
their  own. 

The  testimony  of  almost  all  the  disinterested  witnesses,  who  think 
the  proper  whistle  was  sounded,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  testimony 
of  those  who  maintain  the  contrary,  on  the  assumption  that  the  for¬ 
mer  heard  the  w'histle  at  the  crossing-place  beyond  the  river  road, 
or  heard  the  whistle  of  the  other  train.  Either  of  these  theories  is 
a  natural  one,  and  accounts  for  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  only  witnesses  who  swear  positively  that  the  whistle  was 
sounded  with  a  prolonged  sound,  and  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  fatal  crossing-place,  are,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with  the  rail- 
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road  by  present  or  former  ties  ;  a  few  of  them  are  not.  Without  at  all 
impeaching  their  character,  I  must  be  permitted  to  interpret  their 
testimony  in  a  way  that  allows  me  to  believe  other  impartial,  disin¬ 
terested,  and  respectable  witnesses.  Where  there  is  conflicting  tes¬ 
timony,  a  necessity  exists  either  to  harmonize  it  on  some  plausible  and 
natural  theory,  or  after  weighing  the  facts,  to  credit  some  parts  of 
the  testimony,  and  to  discredit  other  parts.  After  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  matter,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Coroner’s  Jury, 
namely,  that  the  whistle  was  not  sounded  by  the  engineer  at  the 
crossing  of  the  river  road.  The  language  of  the  Coroner’s  Jury  is 
as  follows : 

“  And  the  Jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  oaths  and  affirmations  afore¬ 
said,  do  further  say,  that  the  engineer  of  the  said  backing  train  did 
not  observe  the  rules  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Trans¬ 
portation  Company,  and  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  blowing  of  the  steam  whistle  on  the  engine,  in  approach¬ 
ing  and  crossing  the  place  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  said  river 
road.” 

But  even  admitting  that  the  whistle  was  sounded, — it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  it  was  not  sounded  sufficiently ,  nor  was  it  sounded  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laivs  of  the  State.  If  some  few  did  hear  the  sound,  a  great 
many  persons  did  not.  Dr.  Heinakin  and  his  party  did  not  hear 
it.  The  lady  whose  house  was  at  the  crossing,  did  not.  Adam 
Price,  who  saw  the  cars  afar  off,  did  not.  The  switch-tender  of  the 
Mount  Holly  turn-out,  who  was  near  by,  watching  the  train  with  a 
signal  flag  in  his  hand,  did  not.  Almost  all  the  passengers  did  not. 
The  Honorable  Mr.  McClay  speaks  the  general  sentiment  of  his  fel¬ 
low-passengers,  in  affirming  that  the  whistle  was  not  heard.  Ad¬ 
mitting,  therefore,  that  it  was  sounded,  it  was  not  sounded  in  a  way 
that  answered  the  purpose  of  the  law.  It  is  certain  that  the  law  of 
the  State,  under  which  the  Company  acts,  was  violated  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  act  of  March  9,  1839,  which  required  a  bell  to  be  rung 
at  least  300  yards  from  every  crossing,  and  to  be  kept  ringing  until 
the  engine  had  crossed  the  road,  was  modified  by  the  act  of  March 
26,  1852,  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  a  whistle  under  similar  conditions. 
The  Trenton  State  Gazette  has  the  following  statement  on  the 
subject : 

“  A  supplement  to  the  act,  approved  March  26, 1852,  requires  the 
use  of  a  bell  or  steam  whistle  which  can  be  heard  distinctly  three 
hundred  yards  ;  and  such  bell  to  be  rung ,  or  such  steam  whistle  to  be 
blown  at  the  distance  of  at  least  three  hundred  yards  from  the  place 
where  such  railroad  crosses  a  turnpike  road  or  highway  upon  the 
same  level,  and  so  continued  to  be  rung  or  blown ,  until  the  engine 
has  crossed  such  turnpike  or  highway,  or  has  stopped.”  No  witness 
testified  that  the  engineer  blew  his  whistle,  as  the  law  directed. 
Everybody  knows  that  he  did  not.  The  “warning  whistle,”  if  sounded, 
was  not  sounded  according  to  law.  There  was  a  culpable  negligence 
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in  failing  to  comply  with  the  statutes  of  the  State — as  I  think,  first, 
in  not  sounding  the  “  warning  whistle”  at  all,  and  secondly,  if  sounded, 
in  not  sounding  it  in  the  lawful  way  or  to  any  useful  purpose. 

4.  The  fourth  specification  of  the  Company  is  that  “  all  due 
diligence ,  vigilance ,  and  precaution,  were  studiously  and  scrupulously 
practised .”  These  words,  made  studiously  and  scrupulously  emphatic, 
sound  like  a  farce  after  a  tragedy.  They  are  a  burlesque  upon  the 
horrors  of  a  day  of  great  negligence  and  woe.  What  was  the  dili¬ 
gence,  vigilance,  and  precaution  of  the  engineer,  who  backed  his  train 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  kept  no  effectual  lookout,  and  who  either  failed 
to  blow  his  whistle  at  all,  or  blew  it  feebly  and  not  continuously,  ac¬ 
cording  to  law  ?  What  was  the  diligence,  vigilance,  and  precaution 
of  the  amiable  and  popular  conductor,  who  allowed  the  engineer  to 
back  as  fast  as  he  pleased,  who  kept  no  thorough  watch  himself  on 
the  rear  of  the  train  except  some  occasional  glances  backwards  and 
chiefly  on  the  dusty  side,  and  who  allowed  the  foreward  brakeman  to 
leave  his  seat  unrebuked  ?  What  was  the  diligence,  vigilance,  and  pre¬ 
caution  of  the  two  brakemen,  both  of  whom  deserted  their  proper  places 
at  a  time  when  the  train  was  running  back  at  a  hazardous  speed,  and 
neither  of  whom  was  of  any  more  use  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
than  if  he  had  been  at  the  depot  at  Camden  ?  And  yet  these  men 
are  lauded  in  the  Report  as  not  merely  practising  diligence,  vigilance, 
and  precaution,  but  “  due ”  diligence,  &c. ;  yes,  and  “  all  due  dili¬ 
gence,”  &c.  Moreover,  they  “ studiously  and  scrupulously ”  practised 
all  due  diligence,  vigilance,  and  precaution !  Ear  be  it  from  me  to 
ridicule  the  careless  and  inefficient  employees,  who  intended  no  harm, 
or  the  signers  of  the  Report.  The  occasion  is  too  solemn.  Let  the 
facts  speak,  and  be  the  interpreters  of  their  conduct.  I  think  the 
employees  of  the  Company  are  far  less  to  blame  than  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Stockholders,  who  attempt  to  excuse  their  conduct. 
Better  for  the  reputation  of  the  latter,  if  their  Report  had  never 
emerged  from  the  secret  council-chamber  at  Bordentown.  The  state¬ 
ments  and  language  of  the  Report  are  highly  censurable ;  and  this, 
so  far  as  I  have  heard,  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  public.  One 
of  the  severest  sufferers  among  the  bereaved  declared,  after  reading 
the  Report,  that,  afflicted  as  he  was,  he  considered  himself  in  a  better 
condition  than  the  signers  of  that  document. 

A  few  remarks  will  finish  this  Review. 

The  Report  throws  the  whole  blame  of  the  disaster  on  Dr.  Heinakin. 
It  says,  “Had  he  been  at  home,  there  would  have  been  no  accident. 
He  alone  is  responsible;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Company’s  regulations, 
and  the  faithfulness  of  their  employees,  will  stand  vindicated  before 
the  considerate  judgment  of  an  enlightened  and  moral  people  !”  P.  8. 
The  Company  cannot  exculpate  themselves  by  blaming  Dr.  Heinakin. 
“An  enlightened  and  moral  people”  will  censure  both  parties.  Dr. 
Heinakin  cannot  escape  censure.  He  is  eccentric,  impulsive,  and 
blundering,  and  he  carries  all  these  qualities  into  his  driving.  His 
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chief  errors  were  precisely  those  of  the  employees  of  the  Company  ; 
he  was  going  too  fast  over  a  crossing,  and  he  was  not  on  the  lookout. 
Yet  there  are  several  things  that  extenuate  his  misconduct  on  this 
occasion.  He  was  not  expecting  the  train  at  the  crossing  at  15 
minutes  past  11,  the  train  from  Bordentown  being  due  at  the  crossing 
nearly  half  an  hour  before ;  he  was  riding  at  such  an  angle  to  the 
railroad  that  the  direction  of  the  train  at  the  crossing  was  almost  be¬ 
hind  his  back  ;*  the  cars  were  backing,  and  the  engine  being  behind, 
the  train  made  less  noise  and  could  be  less  easily  seen  than  if  the 
engine  had  been  in  front ;  and  he  heard  no  warning  whistle,  and 
believes  that  none  was  sounded.  Besides,  good  Mrs.  Cook,  who 
beckoned  to  him  to  stop,  called  off  his  attention,  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  cars,  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  opportunity.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  help  to  palliate  Dr.  Heinakin’s  conduct,  but  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  exculpate  him  for  his  fast  driving  and  want  of  careful 
observation  at  so  dangerous  a  point  as  a  railroad  crossing.  The 
Doctor  rightly  escaped  an  indictment  for  manslaughter,  but  he  must 
not  expect  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  his  horses.  His  con¬ 
duct  has  received  general  condemnation  ;  and,  instead  of  attempting 
to  purge  himself,  after  the  Company’s  fashion,  he  ought  to  confess 
his  folly  and  weep  over  its  consequences. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  Company  have  been  often  reminded  that, 
in  addition  to  better  rules  for  its  management,  their  railroad  ought 
to  have  a  double  track.  Their  stock  is  commonly  from  30  to  50 
per  cent,  above  par ;  they  have  the  monopoly  of  the  business ;  and 
the  public  safety  requires  the  improvement.  The  suggestions  made 
in  the  Report  about  fencing  the  track,  and  carrying  the  public 
roads  over  or  under  the  track,  are  very  sensible  ones.  Still,  a 
double  track  is  the  great  want  of  the  concern ;  and  rails  laid  down 
are  better  than  the  wisest  of  paper  suggestions. 

In  the  meantime,  until  this  great  reform  is  perfected,  the  Company 
will  do  well  to  revise  their  regulations,  in  conformity  with  public 
opinion.  Their  indictment  before  the  Grand  Jury  for  defective  and 
dangerous  rules,  or  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
must  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  teach  them  wisdom,  if,  after  all  that 
has  happened,  they  persist  in  exposing  the  public  to  the  hazard  of 
their  present  mode  of  managing  this  great  single-tracked  thorough¬ 
fare. 

*  Persons,  visiting  the  fatal  crossing,  are  apt,  when  they  look  up  the  two  roads, 
to  think  it  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  that  Dr.  Heinakin  did  not  see  |the  cars. 
But,  when  the  view  is  taken  from  the  opposite  direction,  as  you  are  coming  from 
the  river  towards  the  crossing,  it  will  be  found  that,  when  the  driver  of  the  carriage 
was  near  the  crossing,  the  direction  of  the  cars  was  very  much  from  behind.  The 
fact  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account  that  a  man,  with  a  child  in  his  arms,  was 
sitting  next  to  the  Doctor  on  the  side  towards  the  cars,  and  obstructed  his  view.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Doctor  was  not  expecting  the  cars  at  that  hour ; 
whilst  persons,  who  visit  the  locality,  come  there  just  to  see. 


